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High School and Monroe's The Principles of Secondary Education. Professor 
Inglis' book is the only worthy example of the latter method. 

The volume under review is divided into three parts. Part I is devoted 
to a discussion of the raw material with which secondary education deals. It is 
made up of chapters on the physical and mental traits and individual differences 
of the secondary-school pupil, and the character and classification of the 
secondary-school population. Part II considers the character, place, and 
function of the secondary school as a social institution. It contains chapters on 
the development of secondary education in America and other countries and 
the relation of secondary education to elementary and higher education as well 
as two chapters on social principles determining secondary education and the 
aims and functions thereof. Part III is given over to a consideration of the 
means and material wherewith the aims of secondary education can be achieved. 
It is made up of chapters on the place of English, foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, natural sciences, social sciences, practical and vocational arts, aesthetic 
arts, and physical education in secondary education. It concludes with two 
chapters on the organization of secondary schools. 

The book is not a collection of personal opinions, as is Snedden's Problems 
of Secondary Education, for which reason it is much more valuable and scientific 
than Snedden's book. In place of personal opinions the author supports his 
important statements, especially on disputed points, by reference to the 
opinions of specialists and to the result of impersonal investigations; by 
presenting the findings of specialists and limiting his personal judgment to their 
evaluation in synthesis; and by securing the direct criticism of specialists in 
the preparation of his book. In general, the author presents much of his 
material in the form of tables, graphs, and diagrams and is content with 
drawing conclusions therefrom. 

The book will certainly find a place as a text in schools where a course in the 
principles of secondary education is taught. Besides the material given in the 
body of the work, at the end of each chapter one finds a number of problems 
for further consideration and a lengthy list of selected references. These two 
features make the volume much more useful as a basis for class discussions. 
If a teacher is seeking a text for a course in the principles of secondary educa- 
tion, it will be well for him to examine Professor Inglis' volume before making a 
final selection, for in the writer's judgment it is the most scientific work on 
secondary education that has appeared in recent years. 

Woodley, O. I., and M. Virginia. The Profession of Teaching. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. ix+325. 

One has only to glance through the chapter headings of this book to see 
that it is not a discussion of The Profession of Teaching. To justify this state- 
ment the writer presents herewith the titles of the fifteen chapters: "Profession 
Defined," "School Ethics," "The Ultimate Aim of Education," "Happiness 
as Related to Education," "The Social Function of the School," "The Relation 
of the School to the State," "The Learning Process," "Correct Concepts 
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Necessary for Right Thinking," "The Teaching Process," "The Recitation," 
"Subject-Matter," "Vocational Education," "Vocational Guidance," "The 
Child's Ability Known and Utilized," "The Fundamental Concept." Judging 
from the array of topics covering almost every phase of education plus consider- 
able psychology, one concludes that the authors in looking for a title to indicate 
the contents of their volume finally gave up in despair and concluded to let the 
material in the first chapter usurp this function, as is often done in books which 
deal with nothing in particular. 

The work contains little that has not been said over and over again during 
the past fifteen years. One sometimes wonders when the end of such books is 
coming. It is to be hoped that the present high price of paper and labor will 
curtail the output somewhat. Such discussions are the best evidence possible 
to the outsider that teaching is not a profession and education is not a science. 
As long as young teachers are fed on the educational food found in treatises of 
this type, they will never develop an appetite for real scientific material, and 
as long as publishers are willing to supply the teaching public with works on 
educational subjects which haven't even the earmarks of a science, the subject 
of education will remain in the unscientific state in which it is now floundering 
in some localities. 

Hitchcock, Alfred M. Composition and Rhetoric. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co., 1017. Pp. x+575. 1 

This volume resembles other texts by the same author in its emphasis 
upon practical composition. Part I contains 190 pages dealing with exercises 
in simple composition. The conventional phases of the subject are treated 
through carefully graded tasks in composition accompanied by much drill. 
In addition to the usual topics this section contains an interesting chapter 
on "Journalism" and another on "Story Telling." Part II contains over 200 
pages dealing with "Words and Sentences." The treatment of these elements 
of composition is unlike the customary formal treatment of them. Unified 
lessons presenting practical difficulties and instruction in mastering them are 
characteristic of this section. Grammar is dealt with in the concrete. Part III, 
though entitled "Principles of Rhetoric," deals with what many writers call 
"qualities," such as "purity," "clearness," "force," "beauty," etc. I regard 
the author's departure from the more or less standard nomenclature as unfor- 
tunate. Part IV consists of about 100 pages devoted to a " Study of Litera- 
ture." It is an effort to emphasize the possibilities of correlation of literature 
and rhetoric. Such correlations are frequently questionable, the principles 
of the two subjects being quite distinct. The present treatment testifies that 
an effort to unite them is forced. Literature has too long been made the tool 
of composition and rhetoric. The book is, notwithstanding,' a usable text. 
The chapters themselves are arranged in unified groups, more or less inde- 
pendent, and for this reason it is more adaptable than most texts. 

1 This and the following review were contributed by L. V. Cavins, Fellow in 
Education, University of Chicago. 



